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“THE GRAND OLD NAME OF GENTLEMAN.” 


“ A rnoroven gentleman ” is a great rarity ; and as to a self- 
asserting gentleman—no such being exists. If anyone, however 
accustomed to the best society, were to assure me that he has 
known half a dozen gentlemen, I should congratulate him. He 
has had singular good fortune, and he ought to be thankful for 
it. If he were to tell me that he has known a dozen, I should 
suspect his veracity, or his powers of observation. A dozen 
gentlemen! Why, perhaps there are not as many in the world. 
You form a low estimate of the order when you admit the 
qualifications so lightly. Depend upon it, a gentleman is a very 
distingushed person, and history has always something to say of 
him. His merits overleap the limits of his birth and connection, 
making themselves known in spite of h'mself. If you could see 
him but for an hour, you would own that he is one of a million. 
It is not enough that he should be well-bred—perfectly at his 
ease with prince or peasant, graceful without being affected, and 
polite without condescension—it is not enough that he should be 
well-educated, travelled, accomplished, and conversant with the 
ways of mankind—that ladies should admire him, and that his 
intercourse with them should always be marked by a kind of 
homage—he must also be courteous on principle, honourable and 
just in all his dealings, tender of the feelings of others, and 
doing to them as he would be done by. A mean action, a 
crabbed retort, an insolent sarcasm, are as fatal to the character 
of a gentleman as a slovenly appearance, foppish attire, or a 
provincial accent. A duke who breaks his promises, or neglects 
his engagements, is as far from being a gentleman as his butler 
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and gamekeeper. George III. was constantly boasting himself 
“a gentleman,” yet he was often rude and tricky towards his 
ministers, arbitrary, illegal, and oppressive in dealing with his 
subjects. George LYV., “the first gentleman in Europe,” was a 
selfish, heartless libertine. His courtly manners only made his 
perfidiousness to his friends the less excusable ; and his faithless- 
ness to Mrs. Fitzherbert, whom he did love, was as odious as 
his persecution of Queen Caroline, whom he did not love. 

* Without love,” Thackeray says, “there can be no gentle- 
man ;” indeed, if we look into the matter, we find that a man 
never exhibits that character more perfectly than when he is 
virtuously in love. His acts, his words and looks, are then 
inspired by affection; and it is to an affectionate dispo- 
sition that the reputation of being truly a gentleman is prin- 
cipally due. No art will make amends for the want of innate 
amiability. Polite hypocrisy learnt in a dozen courts will not 
long conceal the ruffianly heart of a human bear. It will make 
a gentleman when rouge and diamonds make a beauty, but not 
before. Kindliness is the soul of courtesy; and it is a light 
thing to gain the applause of courtiers and fashionables unless 
you have earned also the esteem of your neighbours and the 
love of your own fireside. Think, oh thou would-be gentleman, 
of the etymology of that word which thou usest so glibly, but 
canst not understand. It is yentleness and the being gentle that 
lies at its root. All rudeness and roughness is excluded from 
its idea and essence. He who deserves to be called by it has a 
hidden and interior gentility which angels smile on. He bears 
good fortune meekly ; he suffers without complaint. He moves 
and shines in an unseen orbit, like a star all mild and lustrous in 
a sort of dewy light. His noble manners are the fruit and 
flower of noble thought. His brow is never knit because his 
mind is never narrow, and his eye is bright because he has no 
base feelings to conceal. The windows of his soul need no 
curtains. 

There is no surer sign of an incurable snob than the constant 
habit of measuring people’s gentility by the inch. Persons of 
this description abound in such remarks as—“ He isa very gentle- 
manly fellow, and wears such a splendid ring;” “He is a 
polished gentleman, you know, of the old school ;” “ It is easy 
to see he is no gentleman ;” ‘ f/e a gentleman, indeed! what 
next?” and “I expect an apology such as one gentleman should 
offer another.” Now, all such phrases betray the person who 
utters them. They prove that his position in society is unfixed ; 
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that he is sensible of it, and uneasy about it; that his acquaint- 
ances are of avery mixed character; and that his standard of 
good breeding is a low one. He who moves always among well- 
bred persons has no need to single out one or the other as 
remarkable in this respect. They are all, in the ordinary sense 
of the word, gentlemen as a matter of course. He knows no 
others, nor could know any others intimately. Yet even he has 
daily reason to lament that gentlemen, in the higher sense, are 
so few. He would give the world to see one whom he might 
take as a model. He would not venture to call himself one; 
his only hope is that he may bear some faint resemblance to the 
ideal he has formed. He has heard of King Arthur, of Sir 
Philip Sidney and the Chevalier Bayard, and he would fain see 
such men, and judge for himself whether they deserve the fame 
they have earned. He knows that these typical gentlemen 
appear at most once or twice only in a century, and place on 
record their silent protests against millions of snobs and shams. 
He pictures to himself a man of blameless reputation and lofty 
aims, who never stains his honour, nor loses his self-respect ; who 
is kind and benevolent to all on all occasions ; who never con- 
descends to meanness, nor swerves from truth; who takes no 
unfair advantage, nor blackens another’s fame ; whom the world 
has made courteous without corrupting, and who never screens 
behind his office actions of which he would be ashamed in his 
own person. He imagines such a man, I say, admired and 
beloved by all but the few who are envious of his fame ; and out 
of this conception he modernises an ancient prewr chevalier, and 
applies to him these words of the Morte Arthur :—‘ Thou wert 
the curtiest knight that ever bare shielde; and thou wert the 
truest freende to thy lover that ever bestrode horse ; and thou 
wert the kindest man that ever stroke with the sworde ; and 
wert the meekest man and the gentillest that ever sate in hal 
among ladies.” 


THE NEW LIBERAL CRY. 


Tue Liberation Society has at last found a champion in Mr. 
Gladstone, and the Irish Ultramontanes have struck upon a key 
of sympathy with those who are pleased to call themselves “ con- 
scientious Protestant Dissenters.” A happy family has determined 
to meet on the same political hearth-rug, to take counsel together, 
and march in a united phalanx against the Church in general, 
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and the Irish Church in particular. The coming Election will 
prove whether the country does or does not understand the new 
ery and bid for power which Mr. Gladstone and his friends have 
chosen. During a long tenure of office the leading Liberals 
have left the Irish Church to itself, and it is obvious that the 
present clamour for disestablishment and disendowment is a mere 
party move, made for the purpose of rallying the Radical rabble, 
and of reinstating Whig place-hunters in office. In the political 
history of this country we know of no party-move so hypocritical, 
so palpably dishonest, as that now chosen by professing Liberals. 
The concordat at present existing between Mr. Gladstone and 
Cardinal Cullen can in no sense be considered favourable to the 
rights of the State, while it is directed solely against a State- 
Church or a State-religion of any kind. Let us give a few 
reasons for writing thus strongly on this question of Church and 
State. In the first place the Irish Church ought to have been 
let alone till the report of the Commissioners had been published 
and carefully studied. In the second place, a moribund parlia- 
ment has no right to decide a question, or adopt a distinctive 
line of policy, until those thousands of new constituents who will 
be enfranchised by the new “truly Liberal” Reform Bill are 
represented in the House of Commons. The real reason of this 
unseemly cry is this: the so-called “ Liberals” attempted to 
repeal the Corn Laws, and failed; the so-called Liberals have, 
for the last fourteen years, attempted to pass a Reform Bill, and 
they have been ignominiously defeated ; the so-called “ Liberals” 
have attempted legislation for the poor, but it has been left for 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy to bring forward the only measure which 
can claim to be called the “‘poor man’s friend”; the Liberals 
have, ever since the days of Mr. Hume, professed a “ pacific ” 
policy, but it is purely owing to “ Liberal” mismanagement that 
Denmark was deserted and spoliated, that the Alabama difficulty 
arose, and that we now have to pay twopence extra in the pound 
as Income Tax towards defraying the expenses of a war with 
Abyssinia in which we were originally involved by the tall talk 
and wavering policy of a “ Liberal” Foreign Secretary. 

To sum up, the Liberal party has failed to carry out its pro- 
fessions ; and all, or nearly all, the most practical measures which 
concern the public good have been carried by the so-called 
““ Conservatives.” The Liberals, Radicals, and Whigs of the old 
school, have become so divided and so distrustful one of the 
other, that it has become necessary to raise a standard of some 
sort round which each divided section can rally on one common 
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principle—or lack of principle—viz. a return to the Treasury 
benches, 

The Liberals having shown their incapacity to deal with any 
question relating to the State, have adopted another policy, and 
think that by so doing they will make Conservatives raise the 
ery of the “ Church in danger.” 

It is a known fact that Nonconformists, amongst whom we 
include all who are not of the Anglican persuasion, have, for 
years past, informed all Church people that they “ have hitherto 
had toleration, but in future they demand equality.” This is the 
old Cromw ellian story repeated by rote ; what Nonconformists did 
in the Rebellion they will repeat with a vengeance, if they only 
have the chance, at the present day. In Cromwell’s time Non- 
conformists, under the plea of obtaining equality, gained supre- 
macy, and used that supremacy with such an absolute dictator- 
ship that the English nation could stand it no longer, and 
resolved on the “ happy restoration of King Charles II.” 

We do not wish to make invidious historical comparisons, 
but we must not blind ourselves to the fact, that ever since 
the sixteenth century those Puritans who have clamoured for 
“toleration,” seek it only for those who wish to obtain the 
supremacy for a few of the numerous “ variations of Protestan- 
tism.” The penal laws against Roman Catholics were, under 
Cromwell’s réyime, most intolerant; but, as the law now stands, 
Roman Catholics, no less than those who are pleased to call 
themselves ‘‘ Conscientious Dissenters,” are ‘‘ Nonconformists ” 
and they, no less than the most ultra-Spurgeonists, have a right 
to claim the “ equality,” if they do not ask for the liberté et 


Fraternité now so clamorously demanded by Jews, Anabaptists, 


and so-called “ Independents.” For our own part, we frankly 
acknowledge that we should prefer placing ourselves in the 
tender mercies of enlightened Roman Catholics, rather than 
submit to the despotism of ‘ conscientious” Protestant Dis- 
senters. But appealing, as we do, to the common sense of our 
fellow-countrymen, we ask one simple question: Are the so- 
called conscientious Protestant Dissenters willing and prepared 
to grant to Roman Catholics the privileges and “ equality” 
which they so eagerly demand for themselves ? 

We know, as a matter of history, that Dissenters—i.e. “ Pro- 
testant Dissenters”—have always been the most bitter persecutors 
of those who do not choose to confess a negative faith. We also 
know, as a matter of history, that when, in 1789, the National 
Assembly seized a net revenue of £2,800,000 for the “use of the 
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nation,” the “ill-gotten property” (to use the words of Alison) 
“was so mismanaged that it cost more than it yielded.” 

And this retrospect at past mismanagement brings us to the 
all-important question which will have to be answered at the 
hustings, “‘ If you disendow and disestablish the Irish Church, 
what will you do with the money?” It is essential, at the outset, 
to obtain a satisfactory and unequivocating answer to this _— 
before a re volutionary policy can receive the sanction and support 
of those who are not revolutionists or place-hunters. Mr. Glad- 
stone has vouchsafed no reply. Mr. Bright’s opinion is of no 
value, save to the Radical constituents of Birmingham. Mr. Lowe, 
the learned advocate of secular education, is not, like the son of 
Laertes, sufficiently smooth-tongued to deceive even the pro- 
fanum vulgus. The question remains unanswered, the problem 
is incapable of solution. 

But again, if the rights of property are to be respected, the 
revenues of the Irish Church must, as a mere matter of justice, 
remain untouched. Not only the glebe lands of Ulster were 
grants from the Crown to the Reformed Church in 1609, but 
nearly all other ecclesiastical property was granted to the Irish 
clergy by native princes prior to all foreign supremacy, whether 
English or Roman. They were never granted for the benefit of 
the Church of Rome. Most of our countrymen have studied the 
subject of the annexation of Ireland to England; but we have 
reason to believe that there are thousands, both in England 
and Ireland, who are ignorant of these facts: The Irish 
Church existed from A.D. 432 to A.p. 1152, without acknow- 
ledging the Papal Supremacy; the Irish Church was there- 
fore a free Church for 720 years. The Supremacy of Rome 
was imposed in 1152, and abolished in 1534, a period of 
382 years, and it has not been re-established the last 334 years. 
Out of 1,436 years since the introduction of Christianity into 
Ireland, for 1,054 years the Papal supremacy of the Pope has 
not been acknowledged. What right, then, has Dr. Cullen to 
insinuate that the Lrish Church is a monument of flagrant in- 
justice towards Roman Catholics, when the said Church has 
been, for more than two-thirds of the time since it was founded, 
perfectly free from the Papal Supremacy? What right have 
Protestant Dissenters to begrudge to their neighbours funds 
which have been bequeathed for a specific purpose and used in 
accordance with the wishes of pious benefactors? It must be 
remembered that the Church of Ireland was not spoliated from 
Rome. It must also be remembered that the Established Church 
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of Ireland is not a new Church, but a whitewashed Church, 
which, in undergoing the process, has suffered, owing, perhaps, 
to the unskilful “manipul: ition of its ecclesiastics il staff. In the 
same way the Church of England is not a new Church ; it is, in 
the opinion of many learned men, in all essentials the same 
Church that was originally founded in this country. Both 
Churches reformed themselves, and if mistakes were made by 
Reformers in their modus operandi, there is still room for a 
further Reformation, but no justifiable plea for the revolution 
which must follow disestablishment or disendowment. 

It has been asserted by Mr. Gladstone and his friends that 
the dismemberment of the Irish Church will, to a great extent, 
appease the mind of the Irish nation. Even Fenianism will, by 
some extraordinary process, be utterly suppressed, if we only 
give way on one of the many sore points on which the represen- 
tatives of “Ireland for the Irish” are supposed to be most sen- 
sitive. The fact is, that the Irish Roman Catholics themselves 
feel utterly indifferent as to the fate of the present Established 
Church. It is a notorious fact that the present cry for dis- 
memberment did not emanate from Irishmen, but from discon- 
tented English politicians, who, knowing that most Dissenters 
are Liberals, take this opportunity of appealing to English 
Nonconformists for their support in abolishing any Establish- 
ment whatsoever. Now, in all fairness, and without any bitter- 
ness of feeling towards Nonconformists, we feel bound to tell 
them that if ‘they lay it down asa precedent that ‘“ disendow- 
ment” is legal, then what property is safe? There are several 
Dissenting Chapels in this country which are endowed, and the 
endowments have been made exactly in the same way as the 
endowments of the Irish Church. 

What would those Nonconformists who “ sit under the Rev. 
Mr. in Narrow Street, Writing, think of a Tory Govern- 
ment, if it appropriated the chapel revenues and endowments 
to its own purpose? Would there not be a shout of indigna- 
tion from all Dissenting bodies in the kingdom ? Would there, 
or would there not, be another series of Lord George Gordon 
or of Murphy riots in those places where vacillating mayors 
and corporations are to be found ? 

We do not write as the partisans or opponents of any religious 
sect. We seek fair play, and will give to others what we expect 
for ourselves. The Church of England is as comprehensive, a: 
learned, as practical, and as “truly Liberal” as any Church in 
the world. Why, then, attempt to cut it down, to destroy the 
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fruits of ages, and thus open the flood-gates of infidelity? The 
Church of England is not an oppressive Church, and although 
it is catholic, it is at the same time the only real bulwark of the 
Protestant religion which the Queen at her Coronation vowed 
to defend. Dissenters may sneer at the thought of our being 
obliged to alter the law of the Protestant succession, but we 
warn them in time, that, by attempting to disendow the Irish 
Church, they endanger not only the Protestantism of the country, 
but those rights of property which every Englishman who is not 
a Revolutionist or Reform Leaguer ought to respect. 


SL 


MR. SHAW-LEFEVRE AND WIVES. 


Tue “ Girl of the Period,” the Girl's Mamma, and the Girl’s 
Papa, have, in all conscience, reason to be proud of the notoriety 
they have attained by and through the medium of what the Pall 
Mall Gazette is pleased to call an “ independent ” political weekly. 
We believe the P. VW. G. itself professes to be an “ independent” 
paper, but, unless our memory deceives Us, the P. M. G. came 
out originally as a “ Liberal-Conservative ’ * journal. We do not 
see the meaning of the term Liberal-Conservative, for experience 
has taught us that the word Conservative implies the word 
Liberal, and we object to pleonasms. The political word 
« Liberal, * simply implies the right of liberally abusing those 
who do not accept the Radical “creed. ‘To unite the words 
* Liberal” and ‘ Conservative” in a political sense is an ana- 
Pear The word “ Conservative ” expresses what it is, the 
word ‘ Liberal” implies what it is not; and, as Englishmen are 
gradually getting alive to the fact that it would be incorrect for 
a naval captain to report that he was sailing N.S., it is a matter 
of rejoicing to find that the words “ Liberal ” and “ Conservative ” 
are now considered in a political sense quite as different as black 
is to white, or as pepper to the cucumber. We know that the 
paper which produced such an article as “The Girl of the 
Period ” is not only a good “ Liberal” commercial speculation, 
but we are certain that it, like its ‘independent ” (was there 
ever a Liberal who did not like to be thought “ independent ” ?) 
confréere, the P. M. G., has been always “liberally” supported. 
In other words, Liberals have shown a great esprit de corps in 
supporting, under the plausible plea of “ independence,” those 
very papers which they have started and raced under false 
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colours. Does any man who has read, or any woman who has 
written, in the Saturday Review mean to tell us that the journal 
he has read, or for which she has written, is, as far as politics is 
concerned, anything else than a purely “ Liberal” paper? Does 
any one mean to say that the peculiar ‘‘antipathies” evinced by 
the Saturday to Low Churchism are anything more or less than 
the hidden feelings of a politician, who once threw over his 
“ Church ” party to win a seat towards the “ Low” Church side 
to which he, fortunately for the Evangelicals, does not belong ? 
Is it or is it not a fact that the ecclesiological articles, which 
praise up some architects at the expense of others, are dictated, 
if not actually written, by one who used to be dubbed an “ eccle- 
siologist ” of the first water? 

Again, we have often been asked, and have never attempted 
a reply, ‘Are those articles on women in the Saturday Review 
written by a woman, or by a man who has been unfortunate as a 
suitor?” These are queries which it is not our business to 
answer, but they would probably not have been asked without 
some very good reason. One thing is certain, that many people 
read the Saturday Review not for the sake of its politics, or its 
literary notices, which they detest as much as we do, but because 
the social articles, however bitter or cynical they may appear, 
are written with very great ability. The “Girl of the Period ” 
having been disposed of, it now remains for the great “ Liberal” 
weekly to take the wife of the period in tow; and, since one of 
the Radical members for Reading has introduced a bill, which, 
if carried in its entirety, would revolutionise the married state 
in this country, we feel bound to say a very few words on the 
subject of Wives of the Period. 

As far as we, or any one else, can understand Mr. Lefevre’s 
measure at all, we see clearly that its author wishes to assimilate 
the married state in England to that which exists in America. 
Fas est et ab hoste doceri; we do not wish to “‘ Americanise” any 
of our institutions, but, on the other hand, we are not so infatu- 
ated as to think that no good thing can come out of America. 
It is therefore not solely on the ground of objecting to an 
American model, whether it be presented to us by Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, by Mr. Bright, or by “any other man,” that we protest 
against the startling ‘vevolution which Mr. Lefevre (himself a 
bachelor of the eligible age of thirty-six) is now striving, chiefly 
as a means of bringing himself into notoriety, to thrust upon the 
nation. 

Mr. Uefevre’s measure is, as it now stands, purely intended 
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for a class, and “class legislation” is generally admitted to be 
of no service to the community at large. 

Mr. Lefevre, in introducing his new panacea for all the ills to 
which married life is heir, would, if he could, give the wife full 
power to sue and to be sued. Now, we would ask Mr. Lefevre 
how he would feel and how he would act if his wife were arrested 
for debt at the very moment when sitting down to a political 
dinner at No. 8, Spring Gardens? Would the Radical M.P. 
for Reading, who looks forward to some better “ place” than 
that of a “ Junior Lord,” feel disposed to see his wife, however 
managing or however unples isant she might be, walked off to 
Whitecross at the very hour when he had antic ‘ipated a great 
success by giving a good “ feed” to an influential body of poli- 

ical patrons? Or, supposing again, for the sake of argument, 
that the husband and wife existed, and that the latter was 
neither so managing nor so unpleasant that the husband would 
not feel a sensation of relief at the appearance of the bailiff, 
then, we ask, what would Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, who has not, or 
any man who has, a wife do? Would he, or either of them, 
allow her to be walked off to prison simply because a new Act 
‘for the protection of married women” had been passed? We 
rather think not. As a matter of fact Englishwomen, at all 
events those who have been fortunate enough to get husbands, 
ought to rest and be thankful for the benefits already conferred 
upon them. As the law now stands, a husband who neglects to 
support his wife and family can be indicted for a criminal offence. 
A woman who has money can have it “settled” upon her, and 
her trustees act as a guard against any possible contingency. 
If, which is seldom the c case in at ‘ngland, the husband turn out a 
Mantalini, it is the woman’s fault for making at the altar solemn 
vows which she may hereafter wish to cancel. Husbands are 
now held liable not only for the support, but also for the debts 
of their wives; and any woman who really intends, as she under- 
took, to “love, honour, and obey” her lord and master, her 
“life,” her “keeper,” will always be careful not to take any 
unfair advantage of the position assigned to her. She will not 
run wilfully or extravagantly into debt, but she will take the 
position of a sleeping partner whose interest is as much bound 
up in the interest of the firm, as though she were the acting and 
responsible manager. If the Radical member for Reading thinks 

that he will succeed in making a grand bouleversement. of the 
connubial state, he is much mistaken. It may be true—we do 
not believe that in one case out of a hundred Mr. Lefevre can 
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prove his point—that in the lower orders hard-working wives 
require to be defended from profligate husbands. As a rule the 
wives of the lower class of society do not earn the money ; they 
are simply household Chancellors of the Exchequer, and have to 
spend their husbands’ earnings in the best manner they can. 
In France and Belgium the women toil like slaves, and in the 
former country the greatest fldnewrs on the Boulevards of Paris 
are those who buy kid gloves and cigars out of their wives’ 
earnings. Wedo those things better in England. In some 
few cases the husband and wife unite in earning money. The 
one earns so much per week at his factory, the other may, as 
long as she has the health, earn a few shillings more by dress- 
making or turnip-hoeing. But it is not true that, as a rule, 
Englishmen spend the money which their wives earn. It is true, 
on the other hand, that, in the eye of the law, the husband is so 
far bound to the wife that he is responsible for all her debts ; 
and it is still further true that, in the eye of the church, no man, 
not even a bachelor M.P. for Reading, ought, by sinister legis- 
lation, to try and put asunder those whom God hath joined 
together. 

We hear much of women’s “ rights,” and Mr. Stuart Mill has 
done all he can to obtain female suffrage. We have such a high 
opinion of women’s intellect and right feeling that we feel con- 
fident, if the female suffrage of the whole empire were taken 
to-morrow, our fair friends would have spirit and »ot¢ enough to 
reject decisively the mischievous measure which has been intro- 
duced by Mr. Lefevre for no other purpose than that of causing 
dissension between those to whom unity of purpose is essential, 
and of obtaining for himself the definitely vague title of the 
Wife’s Adviser. 


OUR PHILHARMONIC. 
PART III. 


Tae eventful night arrived. For days before we had been 
preparing decorations, and the schoolroom was adorned in the 
most festive manner. There were wreaths, with paper roses, 
and loyal mottoes, done on pink calico; these latter had been 
borrowed from the school-feast ornaments ; indeed, ‘“ Obey your 
Parents ” was put up in the hurry, but it was not inappropriate 
to the little boys in the back seats. I was a proud and happy 
Secretary, for, a day or two before, Mrs. Lee-Warrington, whom 
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I thought still in London, had driven up to my house on her 
way from the station, and had taken a whole sheaf of tickets 
for herself and her houseful of guests. ‘I was so pleased to 
hear from Mr. Mayhew about the Philharmonic,” she said, 
“that I came home a week earlier to be present at your first 
concert.” It was just like her. 

At half-past six I set forth for the schoolroom, accompanied 
by my wife, who had insisted on oysters for tea, saying that 
professional singers always had them ‘to clear the voice. People 
were already round the door, which I hailed as a good omen. 
The room looked very well, and soon began to fill when the 
dvor was opened. As seven drew near, “the roll of carri: ge 
wheels was heard, and the excited ticket-taker whispered that 
he believed “hall the county was a comin’.” Indeed, Mr. 
Mayhew’s popularity filled our front seats with what Mrs. Jones 
called “a galaxity of beauty and fashion.” Then in came the 
performers, who mounted the platform in a stumbling and un- 
accustomed manner, and showed a disposition to huddle together 
on the back seats, but were skilfully coaxed into their places by 
our conductor. The St. Mary’s organist seated himself at the 
piano. Mr. Mayhew stood before his desk, shovk his white 
wand in the air, then waved it once, twice, thrice (when every 
one opened their mouths)—and at the fourth wave there was a 
crash on the piano, a sound of voices—and the concert had 
begun! Somewhat tremulous at first, but gaining courage as 
they went on, our members got pretty well through the first 
glee, and, being heartily cheered, went on bravely through the 
programme, with the help of the conductor, who struck in when 
any part seemed weak. 

‘At the end of the third glee the room was full. Glancing over 
the different seats to find one for the last comer, I became 
aware, to my amazement, that three of them were occupied by 
Mr. Fyvie’s party! I could hardly believe my eyes, but yes 
there were Mrs. Fyvie’s well-known yellow ribbons, and Miss 
Fyvie’s brilliant-hued locks—it was impossible to mistake them. 
As for the gentleman himself, he had shrunk into the shadow as 
much as he could, and seemed so ill at ease that I thought it 
kindest not to go and speak to him. How could they have 
come there? But the cares and anxieties of my office drove 
even this from my mind. 

At last ‘“‘God save the Queen” was sung, the performers 
descended from the platform to become the centre of admiring 
yroups of friends. Mr. Mayhew received the congratulations of 
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the great people ; there was shawling, bonnetting, and golosh- 
ing, and our concert was over. All agreed that it had been a 
great success, and everybody went home to supper with every- 
body else, so that St. Bridge’ s became one festal scene. 

The next morning I was sitting alone over my breakfast, at 
which, though late, my wife had felt too tired to join, when the 
servant ushered in Mr. Fyvie. In a discomposed manner, 
which differed much from his ordinary pompous style, that 
gentleman explained that he had called so early in order to find 
me at home, as he wished to explain, with regard to some 
remarks he had made on the Philharmonic, that he was not 
aware at the time of its nature, and that he found he was quite 
mistaken. “In short,” he continued, “I think that—hum !— 
it would be a pleasant and instructive for—ha!—my daughter, 
who sings, to join your society.” And he forthwith paid ‘down 
the subse ription, and desired me to inscribe Maria Fyvie on the 
list of members. 

When I mentioned this astonishing circumstance to Mr. 
Mayhew, he laughed out. ‘I have been lunching,” he said, 
“with Mrs. Lee-Warrington. She gave the tickets to them, 
and praised Philharmonic Societies up to the skies. That old 
humbug dared not say a word against them, and as_ she 
patronises the Phil., of course he is converted. Look at this ;” 
and he showed me a five-pound note: “ Mrs. Lee-Warrington 
becomes an honorary member, and gives this towards the 
expenses, I was pretty sure of Miss Fyvie when she did 
that.” 

For the next two years our Philharmonic continued in a 
flourishing condition. The old members were generally steady 
in their allegiance, and new members came in. The concerts 
were successful— Mr. Mayhew still adhering to his determination 
of having no solos. The Misses Twyford actually pleaded to 
sing a duet; Miss Fyvie (who was strong-minded and required 
judicious management) insisted that the monotony would be 
much relieved by solos—adding that she had some sweet songs ; 
but to the advice of these and others, our conductor remained 
inflexible. He gave musical parties at his house, as a safety- 

valve for this superabundant energy, where the duets and solos 
were duly heard, and where his wisdom became the more 
apparent. Miss F yvie was not at all disposed to quarrel with the 
young Rector. She defected from St. Simon’s, took a seat in 
St. Mary’s in front of the pulpit, and appeared much affected by 
the sermons. The Misses Twyford, and other unmarried ladies 
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of the congregation, said she was designing. She might have 
been, but the Rev. Charles Mayhew remained untouched, 
outwardly at least, by the attractions of any of his flock. In 
the meantime, we of St. Mary’s and the Phil. were in general 
a happy and kindly-feeling community, with an esprit de corps 
very rarely found in a small town. 

Let me stay here, while the scene is yet bright. Alas! for 
the Philharmonic ! 


(To be continued. ) 


ROUGH NOTES ON THE NAVY. 


Tuis article is not dedicated to those of our readers who 
belong to the profession about which we have a little to say. It 
is not an elaborate treatise on any of the venerable institutions 
or regulations of the service; but merely a few facts and com- 
meats jotted down at random—chiefly as a means of whiling 
away some short period of this sultry summer weather. 

One of the characteristics of English people is undoubtedly 
that of a want of inquiry into, and interest in making themselves 
thoroughly acquainted with, even the leading features of our 
great professions. Hence it is that many people who think 
they are well up in the ways, manners, and regulations of the 
army or the navy, in reality have formed most erroneous ideas 
on the subject ; ideas grounded, perhaps, on the solitary fact of 
their having a cousin a midshipman, or an uncle a retired 
captain, in the army. 

Thinking that a little correct information may be acceptable 
to many of the class we have mentioned—those who have 
hitherto been content with very superficial knowledge on the 
subject—we will begin by saying a few words about the relative 
rank of officers in the navy and army. And this 1s by no 
means as unimportant as it may seem to be. It often occurs ata 
public dinner-party that a proper knowledge of relative rank is 
absolutely indispensable for the purpose of avoiding the mistake 
of wounding any one’s dignity by allowing a junior to take 
precedence at the honoured table. 

In the country—generally speaking—the rank of captain in 
either service is considered the same, though by the following 
table the error will be plainly seen :— 
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ave NAVY. ARMY. 
ed, Admiral of the Fleet ranks with Field-Marshal. 
In Admiral = General. 
ral Vice-Admiral - Lieut.-General. 
rps Rear-Admiral ~ Major-General. 
Commodore ... ms Brigadier-General. 
for C aptain over three years a Colonel. 
Captain under three — i Lieut.-Colonel. 
Commander ... - Lieut.-Colonel (but Junior). 
Lieutenant of eight years " Major. 
Lieutenant under eight years ,, Captain. 
Sub-Lieutenant wm * Lieutenant. 
Midshipman ... aS Ensign. 
ho WI : adiea @ iv I 
It 1at a halo of romance young ladies contrive to throw over 
on an officer of a sufficiently pleasing number of years! It matters 
little whether his coat be scarlet or blue; but should both 
i. colours fascinate the fair one at the same time, then the mental 
struggle is very violent indeed. The soldier does look so hand- 
ly some as she watches him march his guard through the street ; 
' but then she cannot forget the delighttul, though rather wild, 
conversation of her sailor friend, just paid off from his ship, after 
L four years in those wonderful countries about which he tells such 
‘ very funny tales. My charming girl, you say you have made up 
” your mind to mi ury the latter, if you get the chance—to endure 
of any amount of absence, and any other. disagreeable concomitant 
‘d of the connubial state that may arise ? Take my advice, and 
; find out, first, whether he has that indispensable qualification for 
" promotion—interest ; whether he is well up to his work—keeps 
a his watch and station bills decently, and doesn’t get in arrears 
wd with his mess and wine accounts. If you have any doubts, then 
2" decidedly give the preference to young Fitzgerald, of the Royal 
: Artillery, who is sure, sooner or ‘later, to eet as high up on the 


tree as deaths and retirement will allow him. 
: En passant, we do not bear any personal animosity to Sir J. 


7 P-k-g-n ; but if that word “ retirement ” should happen to stick 
: in his throat, it is to be hoped that the slight punishment 
| will at least make him think of the injustice he com- 

mitted, when he nipped in the bud that young and _ hope- 
: ful retirement scheme for the three seniority corps — Royal 
? Engineers, Royal Artillery, and Royal Marines. Think, Sir J., 


of all the sweet domestic bliss you have delayed—of those 
faithful Juliets, whose papas won’t let them marry their Romeos 
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till they have atisined higher rank and pay, and who still have 
to content themselves with endless billets-doux. 

As our remarks are irrelevant enough, let us ask our readers 
if they know accurately what a Marine is. Every one hears of 
them, and hardly any one would like to confess that he was 
unable to define the position and duties of that amphibious 
biped—the “jolly.” Then, again, one hears such puzzling allu- 
sions to the gallant corps. What is meant by, “ Tell that to the 
Marines”? No one that we are acquainted with has ever 
yet had the genius to find out. Then they are talked of as 
“empty bottles ”—the reason for which was once aptly given by 
the commander-in-chief of an army on active service—‘“ They 
have done their duty, and are ready to do it again.” But as 
these vague expressions are not calculated to elucidate the 
question of what a Marine is, we give this definition:—A Marine 
is a soldier, who is drilled, equipped and disciplined upon the 
principles laid down by the War Office ; but is under the entire 
control, and subject to the disposal, of the Admiralty. He 
passes part of his period of service in different ships, and part in 
barracks on shore. At present there seems to be an increasing 
tendency to perfect the blue jacket in the use of arms, and some 
even think that before many years he will quite take the place 
and fulfil all the duties of the marine ; but we venture to think 
that our senior naval officers would be very sorry to see the 
corps no longer used for its present purpose. At any rate an 
anecdote we heard the other day would seem to carry out this 
belief. Admiral was inspecting a ship very lately, and was 
most desirous of seeing the ‘““Joeys” go through some drill. The 

captain of Marines hinted that very little drill was practicable in 
so small a space. The amusing answer was, “ Never mind; go 
on, slap ’em about in threes!” We have the greatest respect for 
this gallant admiral, and would glory to see him lead his fleet 
into action, should such a necessity occur ; but we must say that 
his “fort,” as Artemus Ward would call it, certainly does not 
consist in drilling detachments of Marines. 
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of KING JAMES THE SECOND. 
as 
vm A LESSON IN POLITICS. 
u- 
he If James, the second of his name, 
CF Had had a little wit, 
as He might have earn’d unbounded fame, 
"y And Time have ratified it. 
éJ Ile might have held with strongest hand 
as The reins of kingly rule, 
le And bent all wills to his command ; 
ne But Jamie was a fool. 
1e 
” He lived in times, alas! when men 
. Thought this their noblest labour, 

To get the upper hand, and then 
g To persecute their neighbour, 
; No matter what their sect or creed. 
" Had James in a new school 
‘ Form’d statesmen liberal indeed, 
. No king were less a fool, 
s : : P . 
. The Cavaliers half worshipped him 
. Because his blood was royal, 
Nor grudg’d him fortune, life, or limb, 
To prove their hearts were loyal. 
‘ Monarchie feeling then was strong ; 
; And even Stuart rule 


In England might have lasted long ; 
But Jamie was a fool. 


The Puritans, demure and sour, 
Had counted him their friend 

If he had plied his legal power, 
Without sinister end, 

To set their sickly conscience free 
From episcopacy’s rule, 

And given them civil liberty ; 

Sut Jamie was a fool. 
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For Catholics he might have won 
A voice in legislation, 
Forestalling Peel and Wellington 
In their emancipation. 
If calmly, kindly he had urged 
The faults of former rule, 
The statute-book he might have purged ; 
But Jamie was a fool. 


He had no need his cherished creed 
To compromise or smother, 
If only bent to be content 
To persecute no other ; 
And many a soul he might have brought 
Within his church’s school, 
To teach in quiet and be taught ; 
But Jamie was a fool. 


He claim’d the right to break the laws 
And set them at defiance, 

As king with Rome make common cause, 
And treacherous alliance, 

And, spite of solemn oaths, replace 
The land ’neath Papal rule, 

By thrusting Catholics into place ; 
But Jamie was a fool. 


The Pope himself * had often writ 
To warn him of his error, 

And bid him temper zeal with wit, 
Nor barter love for terror ; 

But neither Sancroft,+ nor the Pope, 
So obstinate a mule, 

To counsel with effect might hope ; 
For Jamie was a fool. 


Most zealously he strove to bring 
Salvation to his neighbour ; 
But for his own, unhappy king! 

Did not so stoutly labour ; 


* Innocent XI. 


+ Archbishop of Canterbury, tried and acquitted, June 30, 1868. 
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For ugly women* turned his head, 
And held him in their rule, 

And lured him from the lawful bed ; 
For Jamie was a fool. 


When Parliament would not consent 
To sanction all his measures, 
Without consent of Parliament 
He used the public treasures ; 
And whomsoe’er he could not force 
To be his abject tool, 
He ousted him without remorse ; 
For Jamie was a fool. 


What lasting odium did he win 
From Oxford, seat of knowledge, 
By thrusting Bonaventuref in 
As head of Magdalen College ; 
The Fellows turning all adrift 
To beg or set up school, 
And earn their bread by any shift. 
Oh, Jamie was a fool! 


A son was born ; the people thought 
It was not of his queen, 

But by a shrewd collusion brought 
And foisted on the scene. 

With all on whom they had relied 
His majesty was cool, 

Nor summoned one to her bedside, } 
Because he was a fool. 


When Billy threatened from the Hague 
A Protestant invasion, 

To save the land from such a plague 
Louis Quatorze took occasion 


* Arabella Churchill and Catherine Sedley. 
+ Bonaventure Giffard, Roman Catholic Bishop of Madura. 
t Macaulay’s History of England, chap. viii. 1688. 
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To offer James his fleet and arms, 
The Dutchman’s heat to cool; 

sut “I’m no prey to false alarms,” 
Said Jamie, like a fool. 


He might have left his throne and court 
In growing power and splendour, 

To him whom fortune made her sport, 
And now is called Pretender ; 

ilad he, e’en at the last, begun 
To cancel his misrule, 

Nor, like a coward, cut and run ; 
But Jamie was a fool, 


In France he blubbered and complained, 
And made a proclamation, 

Declaring he had always reigned 
With blameless moderation ;* 

And thus his friends, who just before 
Wished to restore his rule, 

Became convinced that more and more 
Their James would prove a fool. 


The lesson hence, oh kings, is clear ; 
If you the laws obey, 

And count your people’s rights as dear 
And sacred, so will they 

Your high prerogatives respect, 
Nor ever, ’gainst your rule, 

Rise, and their sovereign eject 
As something worse than fool. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER’S WIFE. 


Tue position of the schoolmaster’s wife is enviable, yet 
seldom excites envy, because ladies who have not tried it for 
themselves are not aware of its advantages. 

However varied her talents, or numerous her accomplish- 


* Macaulay’s History, chap. x. 
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ments, every one may be kept in a state of constant action and 
continual improvement by communication to the young genera- 
tion by whom she is surrounded, and this she will find a source 
of inconceivable satisfaction. On the other hand, if talents and 
accomplishments fall not to her share ; if she delights not in the 
pursuits of the author, artist, and musician; if housewifery is 
her forte, a wide field is open to her view for the exercise of a 
science so useful and so essential to the well-being of a large 
household. 

Has she some knowledge of the healing art? It will be 
called into requisition by ‘innumerable maladies and accidents, 
slight, perhaps, in appearance, but demanding vigilance and 
skill to prevent consequences of a tragical nature. ‘This kind of 
avocation will increase her interest in life, her medical learning, 
surgical skill, and sy mpathy with human suffering. 

She is independent of society ; for, by cultivating an acquaint- 
ance with the boys, she can, in her own little world, command 
a flow of conversation of the most amusing description, fraught 
with anecdote, argument, and ready wit, and including the 
newest riddles, and most accurate reports of races, pantomimes, 
and horrid murders. 

She enjoys the same kind of independence with regard to 
dress. If she is not interested in its minutie or its splendours, 
she may please herself without displeasing others. “ Parents 
and guardians” will be likely to infer that a plain dress indicates 
a wearer always at her post, and ready to be useful at 
moment’s notice. On the other hand, provided she really does 
look after the boys, and really does devote herself to their 
welfare, “ parents and guardians” will not object to her assum- 
ing a fashionable attire ; on the contrary, they will be well 

satisfied to find that she, who has the chief care of their sons 
and wards, is ‘such a very nice person, and so perfectly lady- 
like !” 

If she has no children of her own, the affection she feels for 
those of other people fills up the void which would otherwise 
occur in a sensitive heart; if she has the blessing of sons and 
daughters, the counter interest excited by “ the hoys” prevents 
her from w rapping up her life in her own offspring, and, having 
the advantage of frequent and just comparison, saves her from 
the error of considering them the élite of the earth, and that 
none can equal them in ‘Deauty, wisdom, and knowledge. 

To her are brought the first violets, the earliest primroses, the 
most fragrant cow slips. She has twenty young Mercuries ready 
to post ‘her letters, carry her messages, and perform services 
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unnumbered, both at home and abroad. In suffering she 
receives amiable attentions, and sympathy in sorrow ; but, fair 
and gentle reader, to recount all her pleasures and all her privi- 
leges would be interminable. If you marry an educated and 
generous schoolmaster, you will, if faithful in your avocation, 
quickly find them out for yourself. 


PERICLES. 
(Vide Puurarcn’s LIvEs.) 


Rovnp the sad couch, where still the heart was beating, 
Though the voice languished, never weak till then ; 
Fast-dropping tears, the band of countrymen 

Told ever, as the soldier’s life was fleeting, 

Of his great deeds, the march, the camp, the field, 
Where Fame’s ungrudging hand had given the prize, 
The ninefold trophy reared for victories :— 

But the pale lips, that seemed for ever sealed, 

Spake one great word before the voice was still : 

“Fri ends, victory crowned not me, but all the brave 
Who sought with ready hearts a warrior’s grave ; 

To me Death comes, this grand boast to fulfil,— 

No son of Athens e’er, through deed of me, 

Hath worn the mourning garb of misery !” 


ANSWER TO LAST CHARADE. 


Your first is ring, ’tis plain to see ; 
But then your second—-let me see. 

*Tis badly put, if let it be ; 

But, since it is so, let it be. 

Ringlet your whole, it seems to me, 
And lovely golden hair had she! 
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nd 

- My first is o’er ; full early fell 


This year the sounds we know so well 

Of sharpening implements, and then 

The busy talk of labouring men. 

My second! Oh, sweet name of bliss ! 
What’s all the world compared with this ? 
F’en to a palace let me rise, 

Backward to thee I’d turn my eyes; 
Humble your roof, and scant the cheer ; 
Yet, being second, makes you dear. 


My first is o’er ; the bells ring out, 

And villagers with gladsome shout, 
Masters and labourers—every soul, 

To celebrate my joyous whole, 

Come flocking out upon the green, 
Where, ’mid the gay and laughing scene, 
The feast is spread ; pleasures abound, 
And all with joy and peace is crowned. 
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The objects of this Club are to give every possible information to members of the 
A. T. S., and their Friends, concerning routes, and hotels which have been tested 
by Anti-T'eapots ; to expose all overcharges and cases of extortion, and to keep a 
list of those hotels, &c., which may be confidently recommended from personal expe- 
rience. 

Non-Members of the A.T.S. are requested to forward bond fide notes, &c., duly 
authorized with the name and address of the writer, to the Editor of the Anti- 
Teapot Review, 65, Paterncster Row, E.C. 





The TREASURER of the ANTI-TEAPOT SocIETY gives notice that, according to 
the new rules, all Subscriptions are due from January to January. 





THE ANTI-TEAPOT REVIEW. 
(EDITED BY MEMBERS OF THE UNIVERSITIES.) 
‘* To war with falsehood to the knife 
And not to lose the good of life.” 
Books, &c., for review, should be sent to the Editor, 65, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Advertisements are received by S. Deacon & Co., 154, Leadenhall Street. 


Vol. I. now ready, cloth, price 6s. 
The back numbers have been reprinted, and may be had to order. 


THE ANTL-TEAPOT REVIEW. 


Opinions of the Wress, 


“The magazine contains within it a good deal of humour, much earnestness, plenty 
of talent, and no small display of the evidences of good scholarship.” —Suz. 

“The Review is very smartly written, and is worthy the attention of all University 
men who care to see how the current of thought is now setting in their Alma Mater.” 
Standard. 

“The articles are of a most amusing character, exceedingly well written, and 
evidently with the object of checking humbug in every kind, in whatever shape it 
may present itself. It well deserves the support and confidence of the public, and 
is a movement in the right direction and undertaken by able hands.”-—Oxzford 
Times. 

“The articles are written with great ability.’—Cambridge Independent Press. 

“The Anti-Teapot Review also contains articles on political questions, some gos- 
sipping papers, and other interesting matter. The articles are smartly written, and 
will be found some instructing, some amusing.” —Law Examination Reporter. 





7d., post-free, from Hovurston & Wnricut, 65, Paternoster Row, E.C. ; 
SLaTTER & Rose, 2, High Street, Oxford; Go~pDER, London Road, Reading. 
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THIS DAY 4 Banus a s. 6d. 
THE LIVES OF THE POPES, 


FROM ST. PETER TO PIUS Ix. 








BY JOHN CHARLES EARLE, B.A. 


“This is one of the most useful books we have met with for many a day. 
Touching upon a subject, which, in this form, has never been given to the 
public before, and treating it in a manner learned, careful, judicious, and 
accurate, this book most successfully fillsa hitherto vacant place in literature, 
and fills it remarkably well. As an historical handy-book, we recommend 
it with sincere cordiality to our readers, not alone for the excellence of its 
plan, but for the exceedingly complete and efficient manner in which that 
plan has been carried into execution. Moreover, it is well printed and cheap 
—two important and commendable points.” — Union Review, Sept. 1866. 


London: RICHARDSON & SON, 26, Paternoster Row; 
9, Capel Street, Dublin; and Derby. 








WILL APPEAR SHORTLY, BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


ENGLISH PREMIERS, 


FROM SIR ROBERT WALPOLE TO SIR ROBERT PEEL; 
A Series of Articles Reprinted from the “ MONTH ” of 1866 and 1867 
with copious additions. 


’ 





“ We recommend these articles as presenting a faithful portrait of each 
Prime Minister, and an accurate summary of his political life..—Church 
News. 

“English Premiers’ is an admirable and well-written biographical 
sketch of our great political worthies.”—JVestminster Gazette. 








NOW READY, PRICE 3s. 6d. 


MAXIMILIAN, AND OTHER POEMS, 


BY JOHN CHARLES EARLE, B.A. 
/ Author of ‘‘ Enctiso Premiers,” &e. 





In Arp oF St. Vincent’s Home For Destiture Boys. 





London: BURNS, OATES, & CO., 638, Paternoster Row. 
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“Mee ‘Mendy, price . 


MONCKTON GRANGE. 
By the Author of “ LILIAN.” 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


Cc. D. MAYWNE, 
BOOKSELLER, STATIONER, &c.,, 
244, HIGH STREET, 

EXETER. 

H. PACE, 

BOOKSELLER, BOOKBINDER, AND PRINTER, 


RECEIVES PARCELS FROM LONDON DAILY. 








The Magazines and Reviews supplied punctually. Early Newspaper Office. 
Terms of Business—Swall Profits, Quick Returns. 
CENTRAL STATIONERY DI poT— 
18, HIGH STREET, READING. 
ROBERT GUNN, 
NEWS AGENT ATD BILL STICKREER, 
Supplies all Newspapers, Magazines, &c., to order. 
Address, R. Guyn, West Street, Reading. 








———— Books, +e Pocket Books, &c., 
JAMES GOLDER’S, LONDON ROAD WEST, READING. 


Bookbinding an} Printing on the premises. 





YRICKET.—JOHN LILI WHITE has on show a splendid 
Stock of Bats, Balls, Leg Gua: is, Wicket-keeping and Batting Gloves, also 
every article connected with the game. The only wholesale outfitter to colleges, 
schools, clubs, and the army and navy. JOHN LILLYWHITE’S great experience in the 
game enables him to manufacture an article superior to any house in the trade. His 
reduced list of prices for 1868, containing every information, post free. 
Address in full, Joun Littywuire, Cricket Warehouse, 10, Seymour Street, 
Euston Square, N. W. —— 
Patronised by H.R ‘A. the Prince of Wales. 


Just published, price 1s., post free 1s. 1d. 
Joun Littywuire’s Companton & Guipe 19 CrICKETERS FOR 1868, 


Which may be had at his Warehouse, and at all Cricket Dep6ts and Railway 
Stations. 
Also Just published, price, post free, 2s 


Tur Pustic Scuoot Matcnes FROM 1805 To 1867. 


FOR GOOD CIGARS AND TOBACCO, 


Go TO 
DEWE’S, 2, HORN STREET, READING. 
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HEDGES & BUTLER, 
155, REGENT STREET, LONDON; anv 30, KING’S ROAD, BRIGHTON, 


Recommend and Guarantee their 


CAPITAL DINNER SHERRY ‘ at 24/- and 30/- per dozen. 
SUPERIOR GOLDEN SHERRY (soft, generous, high flavoured) 36/- a 
CHOICE PALE, GOLDEN, and BROWN SHERRY oe +. 42/-, 48/-, 54/-, 60/- aA 
PORT, from first-class Ship pers . . oe as 30/-, £6/-, 42/- me 
VERY CHOICE OLD PORT... as a ~ : .. 42/-, 48/-, 60/-, 84/- pa 
PURE ST. JULIEN CLARFT .. ae a 18/-, 20/-, 24/-, 30/-, 36/- ee 
SPARKLING CHAMPAGNE .. .._.._—s«s _~—sis-~—s«86/, 42/, 48/-, 60/-, 66/- , 
FINE RED BURGUNDY. =~ ‘ v5 Py 30/-, 36/-, 48/-, 60/-, 84/- . 
HOCK and MOSELLE .. ie * -, 30/-, 36/-, 48/- to 120/- ‘i 
FINE OLD PALE ‘BR ANDY, - and 72/- per dozen, 


On receipt of a Post-office order or reference any tsa with a list of all other Wines and 
Liqueurs, will be forwarded immediately. 


Originally established a.p. 1667. 


THE BRIGHTON GAZETTE, 


(ESTABLISHED 1821,) 
PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY, 





IS THE ONLY CONSERVATIVE JOURNAL 
IN BRIGHTON. 





Its Extensive and Fashionable Circulation secures it the 
preference with Advertisers generally. 


CURTIS & SON, PROPRIETORS. 





HOTEL DE LONDRES ET DE NEW YORK, 


PLACE DU HAVRE, PARIS. 


CHARDON, PRopRIETOR. 


Visitors to Paris will find this Hotel most conveniently situated near the 
Champs Elysées, the Madeleine, and the Railway for Dieppe, Havre, St. Cloud, Ver- 
sailles, and Bois de Boulogne. 

Arrangements will be made during the ensuing season for Board, Lodging, 
Lights, and Attendance, at considerably reduced prices, 

Address M. CHanpon, 13, Place du Havre, Paris. 





The TIMES and other Papers lent to read, or supplied to order, by 
J. NEWBERY, 158, FRIAR STREET, READING. 
THE NEAREST NEWSPAPER SHOP TO THE STATION. 
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THE 


BATH AND CHELTENHAM GAZETTE, 


Published every Tuesday and Wednesday Mornings, 
Price TWOPENCE AND THREEPENCE. 


By means of this journal the inhabitants of Bath and Cheltenham can be 
reached through the same medium. The cheapest paper in Bath, it is 
believed to be the most extensively circulated, and has been found to be a 
most effective medium for literary announcements of every kind ; while 
the Monday Market Edition gives it an exclusive advantage, a fact which 
the proprietor begs to bring afresh before the Auctioneers, Solicitors, and 
all interested in the Sale or Letting of Property. Mitchell's Newspaper 
Press Directory, a work regarded as an authority on the subject of News- 
paper statistics, writes as follows of the Bath and Cheltenham Gaztte :— 
“ An edition of this paper is published on Monday evening, containing 
that day’s corn and cattle markets, which is very favourably received in 
the counties of Somerset, Wilts, and Gloucester, thus ensuring a special 
agricultural circulation in addition to its usual issues in Bath and other 
towns.” 


ALL ADVERTISEMENTS APPEAR IN THE TWO EDITIONS FOR ONE CHARGE. 








G. H. WOOD, Proprreror. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE, 12, OLD BonpD Street, Bara. 


HUNGARIAN WINE. 


Vv 
MR. MAX GREGER, 
(FROM HUNGARY,) 
SOLE PROPRIETOR OF 


- THE DEPOT FOR GENUINE HUNGARIAN WINES, 


Begs to inform the public that he has appropriated a convenient room above his 
vaults, at 7, MINCING LANE, E.C., London, where every description of Hungarian 
Wines can be tasted free of any expense. 





_Ready for supply, sample dozen cases, each containing two bottles of six different 
kinds of such wines, which are highly recommended by the Medical Faculty. Prices 
at 24s., 30s., 36s., and 42s. per case. Carriage free. Cash on delivery. 

. Country Orders to be accompanied by P. O. O. or cheques crossed the East London 
ank, 





ERBERT J. PIKE, Tailor, Robe Maker, Hatter, and Shirt 
Maker, having been appointed by the President as the Oxford Agent to the 
Anti Teapot Society, is prepared to supply the authorized uniforms of the A. T. 8. 
Boat and Cricket Clubs. 
H. T. Pike, 2 and 8, Turl Street, Oxford. 
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Gift Books on Flowers and Huds. 


BY THE REV. R. TYAS, QUEEN'S COLL, CAMB. 


Wild Flowers of England Populs:ly Described. One handsome 
volume, with Twenty-four beautifully Coloured Groups, by James ANDREWS, 
F.R.H.S. Cloth elegant, 15s. 


Choice Garden Flowers. With Twelve Coloured Plates, by ANDREWS. 
Extra cloth, gilt, 3s. 6d. 


Flowers from the Holy Land, or the Plants of Scripture. Twelve 
Coloured Plates, by ANDREWS. Cloth, gilt, 5s. 


Flowers of Foreign Lands, their History and Botany. Twelve 
Coloured Plates, by ANDREWS. Cloth, gilt, 5s. 


Flowers and Heraldry, or Floral Emblems and Heraldic Figures. 
Twenty-four Emblazoned Plates, by ANDREWS. Cloth, gilt, 5s. 


Sentiment of Flowers, or the Language of Flora. Six Coloured 
Plates, by ANDREWS. Cloth, gilt, 5s. 


Handbook of the Language of Flowers. With Coloured Group, by 
ANDREWS. Cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 


Beautiful Birds, their History, Structure, &c. Three Series. Thirty- 
six Coloured Plates, by ANDREWS. Cloth, gilt, 10s, 6d. ; each sep., 3s. 6d. 
LONDON: HOULSTON & WRIGHT, 65, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





To CRIS tSeS* BMAWYDT MArRrE. 


This day, in a neat Wrapper for the Pocket, price FoURPENCE each, a New Series of 


HANDY MAPS FOR TOURISTS, 


Reduced from the Ordnance Survey to a Scale of Four Miles to 
an Inch. 


THE SERIES WILL INCLUDE THE FOLLOWING Maps :—~ 


1 Lake District. | 14 Central Wales. 

2 Scarborough, Whitby, and Neigh- | 15 South Wales, Tourist District. 
bourhood. | 16 Malvern and Neighbourhood, 

8 Buxton, the Peak,and Neighbourhood. | 17 Bristol, Bath and Neighbourhood. 

4 Derbyshire. | 18 Middlesex. 

5 Warwickshire. | 19 Windsor and Neighbourhood. 

6 Chester and Neighbourhood, | 20 Kent, Watering-places of. 

7 Liverpool and Neighbourhood. | 21 Hastings and Neighbourhood. 

8 Preston, Flectwood and Neighbour- | 22 Brighton and Neighbourhood. 
hood. 23 Isle of Wight and Hampshire Water- 

9 


10 Leeds and Neighbourhood. 24 Torquay and Neighbourhood. 
11 Bradford and Neighbourhood 25 Plymouth and Dartmoor. 
12 Sheffield and Neighbourhood. 26 Land’s End and West Cornwall. 


| 

Newcastle and Neighbourhood. | ing-places. 
| 

13 North Wales. | 27 Surrey. 


Other Districts in Preparation. 


LONDON: HOULSTON & WRIGHT, 65, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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LONDON FREE AND OPEN CHURCH ASSOCIATION. 


All who are desirous of abolishing the Pew System and its attendant evils, are 
earnestly requested to support this Association. 

Office : 25, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C., where papers on the movement may be 
had gratuitously, and members enro!led. * 

Subscriptions and Donations. are acknowledged in the Times. FUNDS are 
URGENTLY REQUIRED. 





Octavius L. Hints, Treasurer. 
R. TOWNSHEND Mayer, F.R.S.L., Res. Secretary, 





CHANGE OF LONDCN ADDRESS. 
STANDEN & CO,, 


Cailors, Robe Mlahers, Bosiers, &c., 


Beg to announce the Removal of their London Branch from 23, Mappox STREET, 
to the Commodious Premises, at 


16, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, S.W., 


Whero they respectfully solicit the continucd patronage of their Oxford customers. 
31, High Street, Oxford. 





The ANTI-TEAPOT REVIEW at the Railway Bookstalls. 


The Anti-Teapot Review may be had on the day of publication at Messrs. W. H. 
Smita & Sons’ Railway Bookstalls— Charing Cross, Victoria, Euston Square, 
Paddington, Shoreditch, London Bridge, Ludgate Hill, Oxford, Cambridge, Bath, 
Bristol, Swindon, Chippenham, Didcot, Reading, Ramsgate, Blackheath, and 
Lewisham. 

Also at all the Stalls of Messrs. W1LtInc & Co. on the Metropolitan Line. 

All back Numbers may be had fo order. 

Order through all Bocksellers. 





READING WORKING MEN’S CONSERVATIVE ASSOCIATION. 
ESTABLISHED JULY, 1865. 


Presitent WILLIAM BANBURY, Esq. 


Vice=Presivents.—R. BENYON, Esq., M.P.; Sir C. RUSSELL, M.P.; H. B. 

BLANDY, Esq.; E. 8S. THOROLD, Esq.; J. H. FEATHERSTONE, Esq, Ke. &e. 
Trustecs. 

U. B. BLANDY, Esq.; R. BRACHER, Fsq.; HENRY F. FARBROTHER, Ese. 

For full particulars address the Secretary, F. C. COOK, 10, Princes Street, Reading. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
THe Anti-Teapot Review will for tke future be published in January, April, July, 
and October. 
London: Hovutston & Wricut. Oxford: Statrer & Ross. 





ANTI-TEAPOT REVIEW. 
Tu literary notices and other articles are unavoidably held over. 
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Extension to Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, St. Paul’s, 
Westminster, ard other Foundation Schools. 


UNIVERSITY 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


EsTaBLisHED 1825, IncorporateD BY RoyaL Cuarter. 
24, SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 


CAPITAL, £€00,000. 
Presivent : 
His Grace Cuartes Tuomas, Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Directors: 
James ALperson, Esq., M.D. | The Rt. Hon. Sir Frep. Pottock, 
Francis Barow, Esq. Bart. 
Sir Epw. M. Botter, Bart., M.P. Epowarp Romity, Esq. 
Lord RictarD CAVENDISH. The Rt. Hon. Spencer H. WA pote, 
Sir Ropert Cuarves Datwas, Bart. M.P. 
Frascis LH. Dickinson, Esq. Sir Tuomas Watson, Bart., M.D. 
Sir Francis H. Dorxe, Bart. The Right Hon, James Srvarr 
Ronert Hook, Esq. |  Wortcey. 
Avruur THomMas MALKIN, Esq. | Joun Wray, Esq. 
The Rt. Rey. Lord Bishop of Oxrorp. | J, Cortey Wray, Esq. (Chairman.) 


Amount of Capital originally subscribed £600,000, on which 

has been paid up 30,000 
Amount Accumulated from Premiums 850,000 
Annual Income 86,000 
Amount of Policies in Existence 1,590,009 


Assurances may be effected on the lives of all persons who are, or have 
been, on the Books of a University, or educated at any College, Hall, 
Foundation School, or other Institution for the purposes of education in 
the United Kingdom. 

_A Division of Proritrs is made every five years. 

The additions made for the forty years average nearly 2 per cent. per 
annum, 

In June, 1870, the Ninra QuinquenniaL Division oF Prorits will be 
made. 

The Reversionary Bonus, declared in 1865, amounting to £120,614, with 
former Reversionary Bonuses, made a total exceeding £754,000 of Additicns 
to Policies granted out of the Profits of the Society. 

Assurances may be effected to the extent of £10,000 on each life. 

Nive-Tentus of the Prorits ure appropriated to the Assured. 

The Fee to the Medical Referee is in each case paid by the Society. 

Personal appearance at the Office is not required except in particular 
cases, 

Proposals for Assurances to be addressed to the Sxcrerary, 24, 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, London, S.W.; from whom Forms of Pro- 
posal and Prospectuses may be obtained. 


Secvetaryp—Cuanres M‘Canr. 





